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Have Women Failed as Homemakers? 


Announcer: 

Welcome, friends, to beautiful 
Santa Barbara. Tonight, the Lobero 
Theatre Foundation and Station 
KTMS are our hosts for their fifth 
nationwide Town Meeting. The 
City of Santa Barbara, with its ten 
miles of unsurpassed jocean beach, 
is rapidly developing into a great 
cultural center. 

In addition to the Lobero 
Theatre Foundation, its Art Mu- 
seum, and\its branch of the Uni- 
versity of California, public-spirited 
citizens of Santa Barbara have re- 
cently established the Music Acad- 
emy of the West, which has at- 
tracted some of the nations most 
eminent artists. 

Later this month Santa Barbara 
will be a riot of color and a scene 
of great gaiety when the great 
Spanish fiesta will take place and 
the city recaptures the spirit of 
the early Spanish settlers. 

Santa Barbara is also a city of 
homes and is, therefore, deeply in- 


terested in tonight’s question, 
which is of genuine concern to 
both men and women — “Have 
Women Failed as Homemakers?” 
What do you think? 

Now, we present, our mod- 
erator, the President of Town Hall, 
New York, and founder of Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air, 
Mr. George V. Denny, Jr. Mr. 
Denny. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. Com- 
ing back to Santa Barbara has be- 
come a habit for America’s Town 
Meeting, and I’m sure that all 
who have ever visited this magic 
spot on the coast of California 
will understand why. You would 
find it difficult to dream up such 
rare beauty as you can witness in 
a thousand spots in this glorious 
country where sea and mountains 
have combined with the help of 
wise and foresighted people to 
create a magnificent city. 

But like the people of every 
other city in America, the people 


of Santa Barbara are concerned 
about the appalling increase in 


crime — by both juveniles and 
those who are old enough to 
know better — our rising divorce 


rate, and other failures that point 
directly to the American home. 

You may well ask why Town 
Meeting is putting women on the 
spot tonight by asking if women 
have failed as homemakers, so we 
hasten to remind you that most 
of the time in our Town Meet- 
ings, we are talking about man 
failure when we discuss the male- 
dominated economic and political 
problems. 

Your Town Meeting is aware 
of the joint responsibility of men 
and women as homebuilders, but 
it’s part of our tradition, indeed 
it’s a legal responsibility that man’s 
first obligation to the home is to 
be a provider, while a woman’s 
first obligation is to be a home- 
maker. 


If man brings home the bacon, 
it's the woman’s place to fry it. 
If man does the chores outside, 
the wife must do the dishes in- 
side—or, that is the way tradition 
has it. 

Do you remember the days 
when families were important units 
in American life? Do you re- 
member family prayers? And when 
families worked and played to- 
gether? 


While our rising standard of 
living has made it easier for the 
man to be a better provider, has 


| 
modern life made it easier for 
woman to be a good homemaker? 
Have better houses, and more and 
better vacuum cleaners, ice-bo 
and washing machines made fo 
better homes? Two of our speak 
ers say “yes,” and two say “no.’ 
Let’s hear now from Dr. Pau 
Popenoe, Director of the Amer 
ican Institute of Family Relations 


columnist, and author of a book 
called, Marriage — Before an 
After. 


Dr. Paul Popenoe. Dr! 
Popenoe. (Applause.) 


Dr. Popenoe: 
It’s hard to imagine any way in 
which modern American womer 
have not failed as homemakers: 
Dr. Seabury, but I'll consider i 
three points: 

In the first place, women ar 
not competent housekeepers. 
large part of them hate the jo 
Few of us do our best in jobs tha 
we hate. 

Why do they hate it? Partl 
because they believe it’s a woman’) 
job. Actually, housekeeping offe 
a lot of challenges. It calls on 
woman to be an artist, an engineet 
and a scientist, as well as a woma 
Many women balk at the lag 
point. They are convinced th 
this is a man’s world, so they wa 
to be men instead of women. 


They can’t be successful men 
they weren’t born that way. Th 
attempt to get around this di 
culty by insisting that wome 
aren’t women—they are people. 
agree, Miss Hussey. I think, he 


ever, that most men are people, 
too. 

_ Then men and women are 
people; and people are either men 
or women. 

The two sexes certainly aren’t 
and never can be equal because no 

two things are equal in nature. 

But men and women are equally 

good in their own ways. They 

complement and supplement each 
other. For instance, a man will 
pay two dollars for a one dollar 
article that he really wants; a 
woman will pay one dollar for a 
two dollar article she really doesn’t 
want. (Laughter.) 

But women aren’t satisfied with 
being just as good as men; they 
want to be more like men. So 
‘they imitate the peculiarities, even 

the most distressing peculiarities 
of the male sex. 


As an illustration, where did 
women get the idea for the shoes 
they have been wearing, without 
any toes or heels? They stole that 
idea from their husband’s socks— 
there’s no question about that. 
_(Laughter.) 

: So instead of preparing to be 
: successful homemakers, many girls 
ate merely preparing to get a job 
“somewhere, a job anywhere out- 
Beside the home. The result—I be- 
lieve even Dr. Seabury and Miss 
Hussey will agree with me on this 
point—the result naturally is that 
they do not do a very good job 

of handling the family finances, 


: Serving attractive and well- balanced 


: 


meals at minimum cost, or main- 
taining the house efficiently. 

In the second place, Dr. Sea- 
bury, women are not successful 
wives. One could hardly expect 
them to be when the only training 
they get for that job is from the 
movies, the radio crooners, the 
pulp magazines, and the billboards. 
The lesson they learn from these 
authorities is that if they are suf- 
ficiently glamorous, some super- 
man will immediately carry them 
off to pass the rest of their lives 
in effortless ecstasy. 

When they discover that some 
effort is involved, they head for 
the divorce court. In many Amer- 
ican cities the number of divorces 
nowadays is almost as large as the 
number of marriages; and in three- 
fourths of all cases, Miss Hussey, 
it is the woman who is asking for 
the divorce. 

In the third place, Dr. Seabury, 
women are not successful mothers. 
Many of them, although married 
for a lifetime, refuse to be mothers 
at all. They prefer to be “free” 
to do other things. Those other 
things are usually not in the field 
of homemaking. 

Even when there are children, 
the American woman and hex hus- 
band are more and more willing 
to break up the home. So there 
are now in the United States a 
million children of school age who 
are the products of broken homes 
—not broken by death; that might 
happen to any of us—but broken 


by the deliberate action of their 
own parents. Everyone knows that 
these children from broken homes 
contribute much more than their 
quota of juvenile delinquents. 
They also tend to fail in their own 
marriages in turn. 

But even when the home is not 
legally broken, Mom can still 
break the children, especially an 
only son of a widowed mother. 
One-fourth of all drafted men are 
psychoneurotic — does that sound 
as if women wete successful home- 
makers? 


A very moderate amount of 
effort, particularly on the part of 
the schools, churches, and com- 
munity organizations, could change 
this situation. We could easily 
turn out girls to be good wives 
and mothers, boys to be good 
husbands and fathers. But since 
America has not been willing to 
make the effort, it is getting just 
what it should expect—a lot of 
women who are not trained to be 
good homemakers, often don’t 
want to be good homemakers, and 
frequently aren’t good home- 
makers. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Dr. Popenoe. Well, 
he certainly laid it on the line. 
Our second speaker is a celebrated 
consulting psychologist, author 
and lecturer, who is currently 
working on a program of trying 
to get men and women to under- 
stand each other—quite a prob- 
lem. Dr. David Seabury of Town 


Hall, New York. David Seabury. 
(Applause.) 
Dr. Seabury: 

I fear my friend, Dr. Popenoe. 
has made a lot of women mad by 
what he has just said. I agree 
with him that the home is out of 
order, but I don’t think women 
are to blame. A while ago, | 
spoke before a Parent-Teache: 
Conference, where there wer 
2,062 women and not one man 
Get me right—that was a Parent. 
Teacher meeting. Where were the 
fathers—playing golf or pinochle: 

Let’s not be misled by the title 
of our discussion tonight. Womar 
is not the only homemaker. Since 
time was, homes have been made 
by a man and a woman together 
What men do, or do not do, in 
jures the home as much or more 
than all that is done by wom 

Show me a woman, Dr. Popen 
who has hurt the home as much 
Hitler or Mussolini did. And wha 
about Stalin, or John L. Lewis 

We've just gone through a wa 
Who made it? Women? We’v: 
had war after war, political bicke 
ing, labor unrest, high cost 
living, threats of atomic bombs 
a world in which it’s hard to ma 
a home. Isn’t woman strugeglin} 
against fearful odds? 

In a deserted house, in t 
feuding region of Kentucky, I sa 
a motto which read, “There’s n 
place like our home.” Below i 
someone had scrawled, “Leastwis 
not this side o’ hell.” (Laughter 


The woman who had lived in that 

‘hut probably tried to be a home- 
maker, and broke her heart. It 
couldn’t be done in a region where 
men were carrying on feuds. 

War is a feud. Women cannot 
succeed as homemakers in a war- 
torn world, for the home is an in- 
tegral part of society. When so- 
ciety is out of order, the home is 
out of order. Divorce and delin- 
quency follow wars. They did so 
in Rome, and all through history. 
It’s not up to woman. She can’t 
curb them alone. 

There’s no impulse more endur- 
ing than woman’s domestic desire. 
Human nature doesn’t alter over- 
night. We invent a few gadgets, 
drive about more quickly, have 
better houses. Great changes take 
centuries. 

Even female monkeys are home- 
loving. Animal psychologists find 
_the male monkey is restless; he’s 
going somewhere. He ignores his 
young. He doesn’t love bright 
colors. He is indifferent to clothes. 
But the girl monkeys just hanker 
for pretty things, and hang around 
to fiddle with this and fiddle with 
that. They nurture their young. 

You can’t tell me this impulse 
is dead. Haven’t you a lot of 
home-loving, chattering women in 
your neighborhood? Don’t they 
get together to gossip and swap 
feceipes? But one of their hus- 
bands is sure to telephone, “T’ll be 
late tonight—yes—very important 
business — don’t wait dinner —.” 


Then he rushes back to a poker 
game, or some more enticing dis- 
traction. (Laughter.) 

In our homes girls are brought 
up by their own sex, boys by the 
opposite sex. Fathers neglect their 
sons, leave their mothers to punish 
them. Boys store up antagonism 
in consequence, becoming resent- 
ful husbands, or get a mother com- 
plex. Millions of divorces trace 
back to neglect of sons by their 


fathers. Daughters are also af- 
fected. 

I agree, Dr. Popenoe, that men 
control the educational system. 


Girls are taught in school much 
that prepares for business; little 
that prepares for homemaking. 
Men maneuver for efficient secre- 
taries more than for homemaking 
wives. 

You mention three main points, 
Dr. Popenoe — that the modern 
woman fails as a housekeeper, 
mother, and wife. At what time 
was she successful? Can you name 
one? 

Was it in the old days, when 
she could get five servants to do 
her work for her at four dollars a 
week? And when thousands of 
children died before the age of 
Dive 

What constitutes 
homemaker? 

Is it the woman who spends all 
her time in housekeeping, until 
she becomes as stupid as a scullery 
maid, her house so spotless that 
no one is comfortable in it? Or is 


ideal 


our 


it the woman who is companion 
to her family? Hf she is to be a 
companion, she must have in- 
terests out of the home, take part 
in group life, understand interna- 
tional affairs. Such a woman ex- 
pands her mind, learns better ways 
and brings them back into the 
home. 

And here is another point: 
Women are at last seeking love in 
marriage, not just marriage. In 
the old days, marriage was a pro- 
fession, often only a profession. 
Many women endured a loveless 
marriage until they died, produc- 
ing and rearing children for men 
they had come to despise. They 
had no escape. They were pris- 
oners in the home. 

The modern woman looks upon 
a marriage without love as licensed 
sexuality. When a man loves his 
wife, and lets her know it, she is 
likely to be a good wife, mother, 
and housekeeper. 

Pll admit there weren’t as many 
divorces. They had funerals in- 
stead. (Applause.) If you visit an 
old graveyard, you'll find head- 
stones like this: Mary Eliza, first 
wife of Ezra Jones; Matilda Jane, 
second wife of Ezra Jones; Martha 
Louise, third wife of Ezra Jones. 
Men could get rich in those days 
carrying life insurance on a series 
of wives. 

To satisfy some people, women 
would have to have four heads 
and ten pairs of hands. With only 
one pair, I think she does mighty 


‘Need Parents? Dr. Katharin 
Whiteside Taylor. Dr. Taylor 
(Applause. ) 
Dr. Taylor: 


well. The life expectancy of the} 
modern child is three times what 
it was a hundred years ago. To} 
whose care do we owe that? 
One-fourth of our drafted me: 


them as only a man can train his} 
son. It’s not entirely a woman’g| 
job. I’d like to see compulsory 
parent-training in America but for 
the fathers as well as mothers4 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: i} 

Thank you, David Seabury) 
Well, there are certainly two side 
to this question, Now let’s heagl 
from the ladies in the case. Firs} 
we are going to hear from a wom 
an psychologist, a specialist inf 
family life education at the Unilj 
versity of Illinois, Y.M.C.A. proj 
gram for student veterans. She iff 
the mother of three and the autho} 
of a book called Do Adolescent} 


Now that we women have ha | 
a thorough going over by two met| 
it is time that they let us speal 
for ourselves, isn’t it? 

Being a woman, a mother, ant 
a homemaker, I’m going to dis} 
agree with these men in man 
points and agree with them iff 
others. I do agree with Dr. Pa 


the 
-answer will be, “Oh, cooking, 


penoe, that many women have 
failed. 

Do you realize that out of every 
hundred of you young folks listen- 
ing in tonight 33 will be divorced, 
19 will have nervous breakdowns 
—5 to the point of insanity—and 
2 more will commit a_ serious 
crime. That adds up to more than 
half of you having serious trouble. 
When you do, in every case, a 
woman has failed in making a 
home no matter how good she 
may have been in keeping house. 

But Dr. Seabury is right, too. 
The homemakers are no more to 
blame than the rest of us. Their 
world has failed to give them any 
deep understanding of what their 
main job really is, no training to 
meet it, no help in doing it, nor 
appreciation for achieving it. 
Mother’s Day is like an after- 
thought, giving the old gal a 
little soothing syrup once a year 


to make up for what she doesn’t 


get the rest of the time. 
Ask almost anyone “What is 
homemakers job?” The 


cleaning, keeping the house attrac- 


“tive.” Few will mention the basic 
task of guiding 


children and 


building happy family life. 


Therefore, it is not surprising 
when Mary says, “If only I had 


“someone to look after my pesky 


he 
j 


three-year-old I could get my work 
done! He’s always into every- 


thing, pulling things over and 


dumping them out faster than I 


i 
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can put them away. Then when 
John comes home he says, ‘Can’t 
you ever have meals on time? 
Does that kid’s junk have to be | 
all over the floor?’ 
has the hardest and most thankless 
job on earth! I can’t help wishing 
sometimes I was back in the of- 
fice with the other girls.” 

This girl, like many another, 
left a job for which she was fully 
trained to start one she didn’t 
really understand — the complex, 
difficult job of making a home in 
our whirling, modern world. It 
would be just as sensible to expect 
a man without a day of music 
training to conduct a symphony, 
as to expect a woman with no 
preparation to guide a family 
happily and well. Yet no job is 
more important; or more delight- 
ful for those who really do it well. 

To make a real home not only 
wives, but husbands too, need 
training. I certainly agree with 
Dr. Seabury on that. 

John must not be a mere figure- 
head who carries out what Mary 
says in spanking Sis or Junior, in 
giving or withholding dimes or 
quarters. He must take an equal 
share in planning and in living out 
the central core of family life. 

The very essence of that life is 
the spirit of releasing love, of re- 
spect and helpfulness that John 
and Mary build together. For such 
a spirit to develop, both must be 
fulfilled as persons. Yet, studies 
show that at least one-fourth of 


A homemaker — 


American homemakers suffer from 
a sense of isolation and frustra- 
tion. 

Women are human beings, not 
mere household appliances that 
click mechanically with no 
thought or feeling. To be really 
good for children and for hus- 
bands they must have something 
less than a 24-hour day. Like 
men, they need free time to rest 
and play and develop real per- 
spective. 

Those with special gifts need 
time to keep them alive while their 
children are still growing and all 
women need a chance to work at 
worth-while tasks in professions 
and community when their boys 
and girls are grown. 

You see at middle life many 
women suffer with the pain of 
unused power. Such women have 
a crying need to serve as full- 
grown citizens. They must not 
sit. idly by at bridge or movies 
while millions starve for the un- 
derstanding help that they could 
give. For it is just the qualities 
good wives and mothers have 
developed in cherishing their own 
families that this bleeding world 
most needs. 

The state of the world is just 
as bad as the state of the home. 
That men so far have found no 
better way of settling international 
quarrels than by dropping bombs 
proves them as ineffective in run- 
ning world affairs without the 
help of women as women are of 


10 


running home affairs without the 
| 


help of men. (Applause.) | 

What can be done? Make 
courses in marriage, home man- 
agement, child guidance and fam- 
ily relations a requirement for 
all students, boys and girls alike 
Offer similar courses 
parents all the while their children 
grow, with individual counselin 
when needed. Help families 
through cooperative play groups) 
give free time to young mothers} 
and laboratory experience to pary 
ents, as the public schools i 
Seattle and Berkeley are already 
doing so successfully. | 

There must come a widesprea¢ 
recognition that the primary tash 
of homemaking is building famil 
life, not just keeping house; thah 
no woman or man either can d 
this alone but only through reaj 
collaboration of two, love-united| 
parents. 

The human race has two halve 


] 


can any of us have the kind of li ; 
we want no matter what the socid 
group. What we need is more redj 


fathers in the home and _ red 


Moderator Denny: i) 

Thank you, Dr. Taylor. No}} 
here’s another very special tre¢| 
for us tonight. Our radio, stagi 
and screen star, member of | 
original cast of the Pulitzer priz} 
winning play, State of the Unio} 


| 
| | 
| 


mother of two children, is going 
to let us know what she thinks on 
this subject. We're very happy 
indeed to welcome to Town Meet- 
ing, Miss Ruth Hussey. Miss 
Hussey. (Applause.) 


Miss Hussey: 


Thank you, Mr. Denny... Dr. 
Popenoe has just said that women 
have failed as housekeepers, moth- 
ers, and wives through their own 
fault. Dr. Taylor has said they 
have failed, but it’s not their fault. 
Dt. Seabury has said they have 
failed but it’s the fault of men. 
I think simply, they have not 
failed. 

When I was first posed with the 
question, “Have Women Failed 
as Homemakers?” I looked up the 
word home in the dictionary. Of 
the definitions, I have found two 
with which I think we can all 
agree: “Home — the abiding place 
of the affection, especially domestic 
affections,” and ‘““Home—the social 
unit or center formed by a family 
living together.” 

Now these two definitions are 
quite intangible. They have noth- 
ing to do with houses or electrical 
appliances, important as _ those 
things are in homemaking. There- 

fore, we are concerned. with the 
good will, the spirit, the courage, 
the love, intelligence, and under- 
standing that are the real core of 
a happy home life. 

Have women of this generation 
failed to supply these qualities? 
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Women of today have many. of 
the same problems as mothers and 
grandmothers along with new 
problems which have appeared 
with our times. Let us try to see 
how they tackled these problems. 

Look at what Mrs. G.i. accom- 
plished during the war years. Often 
she kept the family together on 
meager funds, was both father and 
mother to her little ones. Her only 
comfort were censored letters from 
tar-off lands. Often she gathered 
her children and made the best of 
it in strange towns and cities, in 
or near army or navy bases, mak- 
ing her home in a camp or a trailer. 
Countless women are still making 
homes in quonset huts and garages 
or attics. 

A picture comes to my mind 
when I was making a long train 
ride across country, a picture of 
miles and miles of clothesline hung 
with fresh wash. , Clean clothes 
stretching from village to town to 
big city to hamlet to farm. Of 
course, it was Monday.* A very 
tangible expression of the Amer- 
ican homemaker trying to keep her 
family happy and comfortable. 

Yes, the menial tasks of home- 
making must be accomplished day 
in and day out by the great ma- 
jority of homemakers, accom- 
plished cheerfully for those she 
loves. 

But does she let it go at that? 
Of course not. 

How many of you women listen- 
ing subscribe to some household 
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time to the promotion of education for 
marriage and family life, in the schools 


and colleges of America. This has in- 
yolyed participation im institutes and 
conferences, cooperation with students’ 
organizations, contribution of articles to 
popular magazines and programs to the 
radio, as well as continuous research. 
He has also taught at a number of sum- 
mer sessions including five years at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


He is the author of a syndicated news- 
paper column, “‘Modern Marriage.’’ 


RUTH HUSSEY — Ruth Hussey recently 
starred on Broadway in the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning play, State of the Unions. 
Her love for the theater has been one 
of long standing and started when she 
toured the country in a company of 
Dead End. A movie executive detected 
her at the Biltmore Theater, Los Angeles, 
and before you could say cinomatograph 
she was lashed to a contract. That was 
about eight years ago and_ since then 
Miss Hussey has climbed high on the 
screen ladder. 


Prior to her part in Dead End her 
experience included a road jaunt in The 
Old Maid, a skirmish with the Providence 
Players, secretarial work, and a term as 
a radio fashion commentator. Her picture 
progress dates from Big City, in which 
she appeared with Spencer Tracy and 
Luise Rainer. Among the pictures she 
has graced are The Philadelphia Story 
(which performance brought her an 
Academy nomination), Northwest Passage, 
The Women, The Uninvited, and Marine 
Raiders. 


DAVID SEABURY—Mr. Seabury, psychol- 
ogist and lecturer, attended Chauncey 
Hall School in Boston and Scuola Bet- 
tini Recasoli in Florence, Italy. He 
studied under private tutors for four 
years and then did special research at 
Harvard, as well as in London, Paris, 
Munich, and Rome. Mr. Seabury began 
the practice of psychology in New York 
City in 1914. He has been consulting’ 
psychologist at Culver Military Academy 
and psychologist, examiner, and lecturer 
at Fort Benjamin Harrison. Mr. Seabury 
is founder of the Centralist School of 
Psychology. He is the author of How 
To Worry Successfully, How To Get 
Things Done (with Alfred Uhler), Ad- 
ventures in Self-Discovery, See Yourself 
as Others See You, Why We Love and 
Hate, and How Jesus Heals Our Minds 
Today. 


magazine and read it from cover 
to cover, always looking for new 
ideas, new recipes; reading and 
rereading the articles on family re- 
lationships, on child care? Mil- 
lions, I’m sure. 

How many of you belong to the 
PTA and other groups whose pur- 
pose it is to foster better under- 
standing between children and 
adults? Isn’t the membership in 
such groups increasing year after 
year? Hasn’t the woman’s vote on 
city, state, and national issues in- 
creased? Isn’t she more and more 
aware of the importance of the 
fact that “government by the 
people’ means government by 
women, too? 

Now we come to another role 
played by a vast number of women, 
that of helping to pay for her 
family’s daily bread by work- 
ing outside the home—working not 
from choice but from necessity; 
working in stores, beauty parlors, 
year in and year out. Other women 
are working to keep their children 
in school longer or to provide a 
fund for their children’s higher 
education in college or university. 

But man or woman lives not by 
bread alone or by factual knowl- 
edge alone. His really important 
environment is an environment of 
ideas and thought. What others 
think influences what he thinks and 
what he thinks he is. Here the real 
homemaker finds her greatest task, 
that of moulding the character of 
her child, for a sound mind and a 
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sound body are of little use and 
may even accomplish great harm 
without a strong will to direct them 
into constructive channels. 

The development of the will in 
the young to know and to choose 
that which is helpful to himself 
and others rather than that which 
is harmful to himself and others is 
a task which requires patience, 
Jove, and constant vigilance. 

In a child’s first few years of 
life, because of the necessity of 
tending to the child’s physical 
needs, it is usually the mother who 
is his constant associate. It is she, 
therefore, who is both his model 
and his teacher. 

To sum up what we’ve said, the 
homemaker we’re discussing today. 
is a woman who in a majority of 
cases must cook, clean, wash, mend, 
and keep house. She must pro- 
vide a charming, cheerful, comfort- 
able atmosphere for her family. 
She must oftentimes help provide 
bread, clothing, little luxuries, and 
schooling for her children. She 
must be up on current events to 
help place the proper men in pub- 
lic office, and she must set the 
ethical standards of those in her 
charge. 

It’s a large order for one woman 
or for 50 million women. I think 
they fill the order pretty well. 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, very much, Ruth 
Hussey. Now, ladies and gentle- 
men, I think perhaps we have time 


for a short discussion before we 
take the questions from this eager 
Santa Barbara audience. Now Dr. 
Popenoe, Dr. Taylor, Miss Hussey, 
Dr. Seabury, will you join me up 
here around the microphone and 
I think Dr. Taylor has a aaesuon 
to start with. 

Dr. Taylor: Yes, I want to ask 
Dr. Popenoe when he inferred that 
“when women find they have to 
make an effort in marriage that 
they just get out by divorce” 
whether he knows Dr. Groves re- 
port that women who come to him 
for guidance in marital difficulties 
ate willing to make ever so much 
more effort to keep the marriage to- 
gether than their husbands. The 
same thing was found by Drs. 
Burgess and Cottrell in their study 
at the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Denny: Dr. Popenoe? Here’s 
a case I point out to you quickly— 
two people who are supposed to 
be on the same side are taking op- 
posite sides. Go ahead. 

Mr. Denny: Come ahead. 

Dr. Popenoe: Well, there’s al- 
ways room for a difference of 
opinion, you know, even on the 
same side. The two studies that 
Dr. Taylor has cited are both 
small. I think I could cite a 
much larger one from the Amer- 
ican Institute of Family Relations. 

Let me just cite a study that Dr. 
Donald Laird of Colgate University 
made in which he sent out a large 
questionnaire to a large group of 
intelligent men and women. He 


found that the men had many mor 
things to complain about in thei 
wives than the women had to com 
plain about in their husbands, bu 
that twice as many women as me! 
had thought about getting divorces 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Hav 
you something else, Dr. Taylor 

Dr. Taylor: Well, I just thinl 
that’s because women are reall 
more tolerant than men. ( Laughte 
and applause.) | 


Mr. Denny: Now, Miss Hussey 
how about you getting in on this 

Miss Hussey: Well, I would lik 
to make a little remark about : 
of Dr. Popenoe’s first statement: 
that “women are not compete 
housekeepers.” In the old day 
grandma lived at home and Au 
Minnie lived at home and Cousi) 
Millie lived at home, and t 
daughters and the mother. The 
were five or six women at hon 
doing the canning, the cooking, t 
scrubbing, and the cleaning. Nov 
usually, in every household it’s o7, 
woman who has to do all that. 


Dr. Popenoe: There are a n 
ber of very interesting _studi¢ 
which have been made by ho 
economics specialists which shoj 
that the city wife with a small ho: 
and a small family and supposed 
all the labor-saving devices, spen 
just as much time on her hous 
work as does the country hous 
wife with a large and ill-organizq 
home, a larger family, and p 
haps even having to haul wat 
from the well in a bucket. In oth 


words, the city wife is either main- 
taining a very much higher stand- 
ard of homemaking or else she is 
just wasting a large part of her 
time. I'll leave it to you to decide. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Popenoe. Dr. Seabury, what are 
you doing so silent over there? 

Dr. Seabury: Why, I think that 
most of these men who make these 
surveys either stayed in the city 
or stayed in the suburbs and never 
went into the country. As an actual 
fact, it is not any more difficult to 
keep house in the country with 
the kind of conveniences that you 
get in the country than it is to keep 
house in the city. 

I have had a ranch where it was 
five miles from the nearest neigh- 
bor—lI’ve done all the cooking for 
three years at a time. When I was 
a small boy my mother had a break- 
down, and I did all the baking and 
all the cake—I can make angel 
cake or any other kind (/aughter) 
and make pies. 

I think the average woman, now- 
adays, does a great deal better 
housemaking job, and did you ever 
try to get men to wash dishes? 
Or to pick up the laundry? Or 
to keep the upper bureau drawer 
clean? I don’t see why women 
have to do all the dirty work. They 
have a laundry in New York where 
they have a sign—“Don’t kill your 
wife—let us do the dirty work.” 
I think that’s good. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Seabury. I hasten to inform your 
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audience, however, that you are 
already “took.” (Laughter.) There 
is a Mrs. Seabury. Now, Miss 
Hussey. 

Miss Hussey: Dr. Popenoe, you 
mentioned that women waste or 
at least spend a great deal of time 
reading pulp magazines, listening 
to soap operas, and going to the 
movies. I would like to ask you 
who are the producers of these 
movies, pulp magazines, and soap 
operas that they are so interested 
in? 

Mr. Denny: Oh-oh! 
penoe, step up! 

Dr. Popenoe: The producers are 
men, who are usually doing just 
exactly what the women want. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: Come on, Dr. Tay- 
lor, you’d better come to the help 
of your partner, there. 

Dr. Taylor: Well, I am thinking 
about Dr, Seabury, and appreciate 
his sympathy with women and his 
feeling that men ought to help, 
but at one point he suggested that 
when women get together, they 
don’t do anything but gossip and 
exchange recipes. I wondered if 
he knew about the cooperative 
play groups in Seattle where when 
they get together, they talk about 
the serious training of their chil- 
dren. They talk about character 
building, and they work out how to 
set up the kind of a play group 
that is going to produce it. They go 
on until 12 or 1 at night because 
it is so fascinating they can’t stop. 


Dr. Po- 


That’s right next to you and your 
island, and I think you had better 
go see it. 

Dr. Seabury: I know about it, 
and I am heartily in agreement 
with it. For 46 years, I have been 
going around lecturing this coun- 
try. I’ve lectured for a great many 
parent - teacher associations and 
women’s clubs. I do know how 
seriously they can get together. 

A while ago, I gave a talk when 
I was supposed to speak for one 
hour, and I answered questions for 
two hours and 35 minutes after- 
wards — very seriously — a whole 
group—a few men and lots of 
women—seriously concerned with 
homemaking. So I don’t mean to 
imply that when there are the 
chatterers and the gossipers, there 
aren't a great many other serious 
women, besides. I agree with what 
Dr. Taylor just said. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Seabury. Now there are a number 
of men and women eagerly ready 
to ask you questions, so while we 
get ready for our question period, 
I am sure that you, our listeners, 
will be interested in the following 
message. 

Announcer: Tonight, friends, 
you are listening to America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air originat- 
ing in Santa Barbara, California, 
where we are the guests of the 
Lobero Theatre and Station 
KTMS. We are discussing the 
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question, “Have Women Failed a 
Homemakers?” We are about te 
begin our question period wher 
Ruth Hussey, Katherine White 
side Taylor, David Seabury, an 
Paul Popenoe will answer ques 
tions put to them by this repre 
sentative Santa Barbara audience 
Most of you are accustomed t 
listening to Town Meeting of 
Thursday nights, but beginnin; 
September 2, Town Meeting wil 
shift to Tuesday nights—8:30 t 
9:30 Eastern time; 7:30 to 8:3 
Central time, by transcription a 
8:30 to 9:30 Mountain time; 8: 3 
to 9:30 Pacific Coast time. Don’ 
forget on September 2 your Tow! 
Meeting shifts to Tuesday night: 
For your convenience, copies o 
tonight’s broadcast including thi 
questions and answers that follov 
will be printed in our Town Meet 
ing Bulletin which you may secur 
by sending 10 cents to Town Hall 
New York 18, New York, to cove 
the cost of printing and mailing 
We are also very happy to ar 
nounce that in tomorrow’s issu 
of the nationally circulated Ney 
York Herald Tribune, you wil 
find a four-column summary of tc 
night’s Town Meeting, includin 
the questions and answers to fo 
low. The Herald Tribune doe 
this each week as a public servi 
to a better informed America. An 
now for our question period, | 

return you to Mr. Denny. 
| 


QUESTIONS, 


Mr, Denny: For tonight’s best 
question, someone in this audience 
will receive a $210-set of Encyclo- 
pedia Americana. A local com- 
mittee of judges will award this 
set for the question it considers 
best for bringing out facts and 
broadening the scope of this dis- 
cussion. In order to give our 
judges time to make a fair de- 
cision, we'll announce the winner 
on next week’s Town Meeting. 

Mr. Denny: Now, Ill take a 

question from the lady over there, 
first. 
_ Lady: Dr. Popenoe,-if you con- 
sider that women have failed so 
dismally, will you tell us why the 
men continue to marry them? 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: You could give a 
biological answer, there. 

Dr. Popenoe: Of course, it is 
Targely the force of habit, but 
there are a good many other very 
cogent reasons, and one can see, 
by looking over this audience, a 
good many of them. 

Mr. Denny: That was the retort 
tactful. Now the gentleman right 
Next to you. 

Man; Dr. Seabury. Do you think 
that the chances of the American 
Woman becoming a more efficient 
homebuilder were improved by the 
adoption of the 19th amendment? 

Mr. Denny: You'll have to ex- 
- what the 19th amendment is. 
That’s the woman’s rights, isn’t it? 
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Man: Woman suffrage. 

Dr. Seabury: 1 certainly believe 
that woman’s suffrage has done 
a great deal to get the moderna 
woman in contact with life, If you 
go back 50 or 100 years, you'll 
find that she was living a much 
more provincial life. I wonder if 
you know that 100 years ago the 
average woman in America could 
not read and write. 

At that particular time the laws 
were such that when she married, 
her husband took her property and 
he could beat her whenever he 
wanted to, and the state could do 
nothing about it. 

There’s been a great change 
since the effort for woman’s suf- 
frage. Today, the modern Amer- 
ican woman holds 65 per cent of 
the property of these United States. 
She can beat her husband all she 
likes and he cannot beat her at all. 
I think she’s done a great deal 
with woman suffrage and I ap- 
prove it. (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Nevertheless, there’s 
still a law in a certain state in the 
eastern part of the United States 
where a man is prohibited from 
beating his wife with a stick larger 
than the size of his thumb. 

Mr. Denny: All right, the gentle- 
man on the aisle. 

Man: 1 would like to ask Dr. 
Popenoe, in view of his last state- 
ment, whether or not general 
home ethical and moral standards 


have risen or declined since the 
advent of woman suffrage and 
whether they have risen or declined 
as the advent of wider participa- 
tion of women on an equal basis 
with men? 

Dr. Popenoe: Is that for Dr. 
Seabury or for myself? 

Man: Dr. Popenoe. 

Dr. Popenoe: All right. I don’t 
think there is any evidence that 
would justify a decision on either 
side. I think most of us would 
agree that the suffrage amendment 
was perfectly fair one. If women 
want to vote it would be absurd 
not to allow them to do so. We 
all wish that a great many more 
of them would vote than now do 
vote. The same goes also for men. 

There are so many other factors 
that it is impossible to say whether 
that has had any effect at all on 
the generally deteriorating condi- 
tions in the home and in the com- 
munity and in state and interna- 
tional ethics and morals. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
gentleman over there. 


The 


Man: Miss Hussey. Do you say 
that the rising rate of juvenile de- 
linquency is not due to the mother’s 
negligence in the home? 

Miss Hussey: I think I'll have to 
agree with the other three speakers 
that it is not only the mother 
whose influence is felt in the home. 
I think that under the circum- 
stances she has done a very good 
job. As Dr. Seabury, I think it 
was, said wars, all during history 


and after this war, too, have had 
devastating effect on home life an 
ethical standards. I think it de 
pends a lot on other circumstance 
and other people besides the home 
maker. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
lady over here with glasses. 

Lady: Dr. Taylor. What are th 
statistics showing how the housin 
shortage has affected the divor« 
rate and successful homemaking i 
the present generation? 

Dr. Taylor: 1 don’t know the st: 
tistics, but I know the results b 
cause I have seen them in the Un 
versity of Illinois where there at 
five couples living on one floor a 
using the same bathroom an 
where the husband says he ge 
terribly out of patience with h 
wife and blames her because | 
can’t get into the bathroom in tk 
morning. He knows it’s perfect! 
unreasonable, but he gets mad an 
how. | 


Th 


Mr. Denny: We'll try to suj 
ply those statistics later. Yes, th 
lady here. 

Lady: Vd like to make a cor 
ment before asking a question, M 
Denny. | 


Mr. Denny: You certainly ma 

Lady: I'd like to say that I b 
lieve in the mothers of Santa Ba 
bara and others in California wi 
whom I work. It is my busine 
to work with lots of them wl 
have children who are serio 
problems. If they have failed, it 
not because they haven’t tried. | 
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can say that sincerely after a good 

many years of working with them. 
I would like to say that I agree 
heartily with Dr. Seabury that a 
real home and a real job of home- 
making is a partnership between 
men and women. Now Dr. Pop- 
enoe, if Americans really want 
good sound homes, isn’t it our 
job to see that those fathers and 
mothers who are confused and dis- 
couraged by the complexities of 
life in our communities today have 
adequate services to give them the 
guidance they need—just such serv- 
ives as you provide through your 
Institute? 

Dr. Popenoe: Of course, it’s ab- 
solutely essential that adults have 
adequate help to make a success 
of marriage, that people before 
they marry have a good deal of 
help in getting started, and that 
we give every boy and girl in the 
public schools and elsewhere the 
proper education for marriage and 
family living, as well as for Eng- 
lish literature and algebra. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
lady towards the rear of the hall, 
here. 

_ Lady: (Question indistinguish- 
able.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you,’ very 
much. We’ve got your point. 
Now, Miss Hussey, wili you com- 
ment on that? 

Miss Hussey: Yes, Ym inclined 
to agree with you that in many 
schools there aren’t quite the op- 
portunities there should be and 
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we hope there will be for learning 
to become good homemakers, that 
is, housekeeping and also the other 
problems of being mothers and 
fathers—the psychological prob- 
lems. I don’t think we necessarily 
have to cut out all the things that 
we are learning in the schools to- 
day. I think these other things 
should be offered to the student as 
additional courses. 

Man: Thank you. Now, the gen- 
tleman in the center of the hall. 

Man: Dr. Seabury. You have 
proved to my satisfaction that men 
have not done their job in making 
a home. How does this prove that 
the women who raised them and 
married them have done their job 
as homemakers? 

Dr. Seabury: Well, first of all 
they've put up with men. They’ve 
put up with men as the men are 
now. They’ve put up with the men 
who are involved in all kind of 
turmoil and war and labor unrest 
and that sort of thing. The sec- 
ond thing is that we find that the 
average man is today delinquent 
regarding his job in the home. 

In other words, I can go back 
through about ten thousand cases 
that I’ve gone through in my office 
practice and over and over again 
I’ve found the men admitting that 
they slide out of the responsibili- 
ties of being a father whenever 
they can. 

But we still are going forward. 
Personally, I believe with Miss 
Hussey entirely, that our homes are 
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a great deal better than they were 
before. We gather a lot more sta- 
tistics than we used to get. You 
go back a hundred years and they 
didn’t gather the facts. Because 
now they are gathering the facts, 
we make the picture look much 
blacker than it actually is. I’d hate 
to have to live in the “Mauve 
Decade,” when I was a small boy. 
I’d hate to have to go back to the 
period of 1850 or 1800. I think 
we've got a much better day and 
age today than we’re ever had in 
human history. I think women 
are doing a magnificent job by and 
large. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
the lady here in the center. 

Lady: My question is for Dr. 
Taylor. Do you feel that adver- 
tising and movies have made 
American women overly desirous 
of material wealth and position at 
a sacrifice of spiritual and mental 
attainment? 

Dr. Taylor: Ym afraid they 
have had that effect. I think it’s 
a vety great tragedy that the 
movies do emphasize the material 
and also gives young people an 
unrealistic picture of what mar- 
riage is going to be. It seems to 
be a beautiful bed of roses instead 
of a place where you do have to 
make adjustments and show love 
by sacrifice. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
the lady over here. 

Lady: I address my qtestion to 
Dr. Popenoe. You said that women 


Now 
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aré incompetent housewives an 
incompetent mothers. Dr. Popeno 
have you ever seen a girl chil 
play with a doll and play at pla 
ing house? Therefore, at the b 
ginning this is instinctive. Nov 
Dr. Popenoe, do you recall i 
short order when women have ha 
to build ships and airplanes an 
guns and had to learn to do that 
Are these women failures? At 
these the failures you talked about 
If they can learn to build shij 
and airplanes, do you mean to te 
me they cannot learn to be hous 
keepers and mothers? First of al 
it is instinctive; training does th 
rest. | 
Dr. Popenoe: Certainly they ca 
learn to be homemakers of the vet 
highest caliber, and I think it’s a 
outrage that our schools and con 
munity organizations don’t tea 
them. | 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. No 
the gentleman who’s been stan 
ing there in the middle. | 
Man: Dr. Popenoe, in studyit 
this question, did you consider tl 
mass of fine homemakers in on 
churches as much as you d: 
delinquent and divorced womer 
Dr. Popenoe: Yes, all the studi 
show that active membership in 
church is a very marked statistic 
factor in favor of successful ma 
riage. It’s one of the most stri 
ing factors in all the studies th 
have been made. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. No 
the lady right here. 


Lady: Mrs. Taylor, do we have 
any statistics tonight to show or 
to indicate how many young people 
have made success? We've talked 
about the failures. We haven’t in 
any way indicated the large group 
of successes that we have. Evidently 
mothers have had something to 
do with the successes as well as the 
failures. 

Dr. Taylor: Yes, certainly, and 
I'm very glad to report that while 
the average of divorce in the 
country is one in three marriages 
now, that the average of Stephens 
College graduates, where the girls 
are trained to be very fine home- 
makers, is only one in 32. Dr. 
Noel Keys, here at the University 
in Berkeley, has reported that out 
of the 16,000 people that have 
taken his course, only four that he 
knows of have been divorced. So 
there are many, many successful 
ones. The more training we give 
them, the more chance they have. 


(Applause.) 
_ Mr. Denny: Hurrah for Stephens 
College. All right. Now, the 


gentleman over there with the 
Slightly receding forehead. 

_ Man: Miss Hussey, don’t you 
believe that if the mothers had 
done better jobs of being home- 
makers, more of the girls now 
would choose the homemaking 
courses offered them in the schools 
tather than choosing some other 
subject, and they would also en- 
joy those homemaking courses 


‘ 
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more than they apparently do 
now? 

Miss Hussey: 1 really can’t 
speak for the other girls, but I am 
willing to stand up here and admit 
that my mother was and is a very 
fine homemaker. In my teens she 
tried to interest me in cooking, I 
remember specially. I did learn 
some things. I always had to 
clean my own room and I did part 
of my laundry, and I even at- 
tempted sewing and mending. But 
the point I’m making is—and I 
can do those things now; I can 
get in there and pitch with the 
best of you—but, at that time, I 
wasn’t interested in it. Now, 
whether it was because mother tried 
to interest me, maybe if some 
school teacher—you know, how 
that happens with youngsters, they 
always feel that anyone else knows 
a little bit more and make things 
a little more exciting. Whether 
they could have interested me, I 
don’t know. Probably they could, 
but I cannot blame it on my 
mother. (Applause.) 

Dr. Denny: Thank you. Now, 
the lady in the center aisle. 

Lady: Dr. Seabury, could a bet- 
ter program be maintained in our 
schools to interest our young 
people in their duties as future 
homemakers ? 

Dr. Seabury: I certainly believe 
that could be done. I think it’s 
quite possible to get young people 
interested in understanding them- 
selves, interested in understanding 


ethers, interested in understanding 


how to adjust to other people. I 
find that there’s a great deal of 
response when I speak to schools, 
let’s say, at the high school age— 
a very great deal of response. 

I went to a school here in South- 
ern California a little while ago, 
and I found very great response 
from the young people. Especially 
are they interested in homemaking 
if you give them some idea of how 
to get the right marriage partner. 

When I made the remark that, 
nowadays, we don’t give them any 
break to know whether they can 
be happy or not, they immediately 
responded. Nowadays they both 
live on K Street, they both like 
peanuts, they’re both p.d.’s—that 
means “perfect dancers’—they go 
out and get married. That’s all 
we've given them. Give them an 
understanding of what compati- 
bility is and they'll do the rest for 
you. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
lady here, yes? 

Lady: Dr. Popenoe. If women 
ate failing, how do you account 
for the fact that of the approxi- 
mately two million veteran stu- 
dents, the married group—almost 


The 


a million—make superior grades? 

Dr. Popenoe: Well, the veterans 
are older. They’re under more 
compulsion to make good. They 
are very much in earnest. They 
are working hard on the job. And 
they are intelligent enough to do 


~night’s question, here’s a spe 
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it. Anyone who works hard cz 
do it if he really wants to. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Tt 
young man back there, we haven 
heard from you. 

Man: Dr. Popenoe. I shoul 
like to know to what extent is tk 
failure of the American hom 
which Dr. Popenoe alleges exist 
due to sexual maladjustments an 
inadequacies and to what exte 
are these the fault of women? — 

Dr. Popenoe: Well, there is 
sexual inadequacy in most uw 
happy marriages, but it’s ve 
largely a symptom of simply fai 
ure to grow up emotionally, ‘ 
mere ignorance on both sides. It 
a matter for education. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, 
Popenoe. Now, while our sp 
ers prepare their summaries of 


message of interest to you. 

Announcer: Of special intere 
to you will be our Town Meetis 
program on Tuesday, September | 
when Town Meeting shifts fr 
Thursday to Tuesday night. 
tell us that ninety million peo 
witness Hollywood movies 
week. For several years, we’ 
been hearing about the possibil 
of communist viewpoints in 
world’s motion picture capital, 
next month, when Town Meeti 
shifts to Tuesday night, Septet 
ber 2, we'll turn our Town M 
ing spotlight on the Nation’s fi 
capital with a program on 
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ubject, “Is There Really a Com- 
munist Threat in Hollywood?” 
Our speakers will be Hedda 
Hopper, columnist; Emmet La- 
very, president of the Screen 
Writers’ Guild; Albert Dekker, 
actor, and Howard Emmett Rogers, 
screen writer. Remember, the date, 
September 2, when Town Meeting 
moves to Tuesday night. Now, 
for the summaries of tonight’s dis- 
cussion, here is Mr. Denny. 

‘ Mr. Denny: We hear first from 
Miss Ruth Hussey. 

| Miss Hussey: I think we’ve come 
© the conclusion that women can 
ertainly improve as homemakers, 
mt they can’t do it all alone! 
Applause.) 

~ Mr. Denny: Thank you, very 
much, Miss Hussey. Now, Mrs. 
Katharine Whiteside Taylor. 

_ Dr. Taylor: The final test of any 
home is that it promotes the con- 
inuing growth of every family 
member—parent or children, too 
—and then extends the basic fam- 
ily feeling of sympathy, respect, 


and mutual aid out to wider and 
wider areas of neighborhood, com- 
munity, nation, world. (Applause.) 
_ Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now, 
Dr. David Seabury. 

Dr. Seabury: I believe it’s just 
is much up to the husband as the 
wife to see that the home has a 
good religious spirit, the right 
ood, and a loving atmosphere. 
the statistics that condemn women 
gnore the fact that men do not 
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take enough part in homemaking. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. Sea- 
bury. Most of our speakers speak 
overtime, but these fellows are go- 
ing short. Dr. Popenoe, you have 
about three-quarters of a minute 
for your summary. 

Dr. Popenoe: We are certainly 
agreed here that there’s improve- 
ment ahead — there’s plenty of 
room for it. I’m delighted that 
Dr. Seabury feels, as I do, that it’s 
high time to give men some educa- 
tion for homemaking in every 
sense of the word. It takes two to 
make a home, the child has two 
parents, and it is a misfortune that 
we sometimes have given him none 
at all. 

But we can’t expect people to 
be prepared automatically for suc- 
cessful homemaking, merely by the 
mere fact of being born into a 
home that’s about to dissolve. The 
home will have to do a better 
job; the schools, the community 
organizations, the churches will 
have to do a better job all around. 
We have plenty of material to 
work with. If we'll just give the 
young people some education, 
they'll go ahead and find hap- 
piness and success in marriage be- 
cause that’s where they’re really 
headed. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, very 
much, Dr. Popenoe, Mrs. Taylor, 
Miss Ruth Hussey, and Dr. David 
Seabury, and I want to extend our 
genuine thanks to the Lobero 


Theatre Foundation and Station 
KTMS for their cooperation and 
hospitality. 

Now if you, our listeners, want 
a copy of tonight’s program, re- 
member you can secure it by send- 
ing 10 cents to Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York. That’s Town 
Hall, New York 18, New York. 

This week, today, in Gallup, 
New Mexico, 10,000 American In- 
dians of twenty different tribes are 
holding their annual inter-tribal 
ceremonial. It’s, therefore, most 
appropriate that next week when 
we visit the Southwest—Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, where we'll be the 
guests of the Santa Fe Cancer 
Clinic—our topic will be, “Are We 
Giving Our American Indians a 
Square Deal?” 

Our speakers will be Senator 
William Langer, Republican from 
North Dakota; Oscar Chapman, 
Under Secretary of the Interior; 
Dr. Henry Roe Cloud, Winnebago 
Indian and superintendent of the 
Umatilla Indian agency — he’s a 


graduate of Yale University and 
student of Divinity—and Dr. Ro 
ert L. Bennett, half Oneida Indi 
and now training officer for t 


Veteran’s Administration f 
Arizona. 
Now, remember, please, th 


September 2, your Town Meeti 
moves from Thursday to Tuesd 
night, 8:30 to 9:30 Eastern Stan 
ard Time, 7:30 to 8:30 Cent: 
Time, and by transcription in t 
mountain states, 8:30 to 9:30, ai 
by transcription out here on t 
Pacific Coast, 8:30 to 9:30. TI 
convenient time was made availak 
to you by the American Broadca 
ing Company so that you cou 
have your Town Meeting disc 
sion groups after your Town Me 
ing has gone off the air. 

The Boston Symphony Orches 
will follow Town Meeting imn 
diately. So plan now to be with 
next week and every week at 1 
sound of the crier’s bell. (/ 
plause.) | 
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